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They do not hesitate to invade the executive offices,
and meddle directly in the conduct of affairs.1 Even
the prefect, who has the principal charge of local ad-
ministration, is not free from their interference. He
is liable to lose his place if he offends the Republican
deputies from his department, and is therefore obliged
to pay court to them and follow their lead. In short, the
prefect has become, to a great extent, the tool of these
autocrats; and his dependence is increased by the fact
that nowadays he does not usually remain in office long
enough to acquire a thorough knowledge of the local
wants, or to exercise a strong personal influence. I do
not mean that he has become corrupt; far from it.
The level of integrity among French officials appears to
be extremely high, and though wedded to routine, theii
efficiency is great;2 but the discretion in their hands
is enormous, and in using it they must take care not
to displease his Majesty the Deputy.3

Of course the deputies do not wield this immense in-
Deputies fluence to forward their own private ends alone.
c^l^or They are representatives, and must use their
bcaicom- position for the benefit of the persons they
imttees. represent. But whom do they represent?
The people at large? No representative ever really
does that. So far as he is actuated by purely conscien-
tious motives he represents his own ideas of right, and
for the rest he represents primarily the men who have

1  Dupriez, vol. ii. pp. 435, 507-8 ; Channes, pp. 253-56 ; Lamy, pp.
21-26 ; Laffitte, Le Suffrage Universe^ pp, 54-59.

2  Simon, " Stability of the French Republic," The Forum, vol. 10, p. 383.
* Cf. Channes, Letter of Oct. 1, 1884; Laffitte, pp. 56-58 ; Dupriez,

roL ii. pp. 471-72, 506-9.